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The use of the Silent Way method of second language 
instruction in beginning and intermediate Spanish classes at the 
college level is described. The approach encourages student 
self -responsibi 1 i ty for learning the target language according to 
learning strategies selected by the student. Although the method was 
used during three semesters, the students underwent the greatest 
metamorphosis in their abilities to independently interact in Spanish 
during the fir.st semester. Student's initial reactions to the 
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betwetsn input and acquisition, teacher silence and the cultivation of 
communicative confidence, the effect of the Silent Way approach on 
student anxiety levels, and student performance on a cloze test are 
discussed. Sample student compositions and an editing task are 
appended. (RW) 
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Introductio n 

The intent of the present paper is to report on an experience 
with Silent Way methodology as it was implemented in an elementary 
and intermediate sequence of Spanish classes taught by this author 
while he was on the faculty of the University of Texas at San An-» 
tonio (UTSA)» The paper focuses on those aspects of the experience 
which are relevant to our understanding of how such a methodology 
functions when it is subjected to the constraints usually encounter- 
ed in an academic setting and on what such an experierxce may add 
to our knowledge of the language learning process in the class- 
room environment* The basis for discussion is drawn primarily 
from the instructor'© observations and, more importantly, from 
feedback provided by the students who participated in the ex- 
perience. Also included is a brief exarainntion of the results 
of a cloze test and editing task administered at the conclusion 
of the first and third semesters respectively of the three-semester 
sequence. Although the paper focuses primarly on a Spanish course 
taught at UTSA, there will be occasion to draw from student commentary 
from a Silent Way Spanish class offered at the University of Delaware 
during the fall semester of 1981. 

It is important to underscore that what is to be considered in 
the present study is not the result of a controlled experiment but 
an experience with a particular methodology in a real classroom 
setting.^ Although experimentation has been an integral component 



of language teaching/learning research over the past cecfxie, one 
must nevertheless exercise some care vhen Interpreting the results 
of basic experimental research. Ah most readers r.re no doubt aware » 
controll<:d experimentation in methodology research has generally 
prod^iced positive results (see, for example Asher 1982, Curran 1976, 
Gary 1975, Postovsky 1974). As Brovm (1977) cautions, however, 
rarely is there perfect tran£?f erence of rest^lts obtained under 
experimental conditions to the classroom setting. This is because 
'there are so many variables to control that there is no possibility 
of producing a serious experiment without distorting the complexity 
of the teaching situation to such an extent that it loses all con- 
tact with reality* (Brumfit 1980, 4). 

Jakobovits (1974) argues strenuously for the need to distinguish 
between basic experuaental research on the one hand and applied re- 
seaich on the other. According to Jakobovits, basic research is a 
means for arriving at general hypotheses about human behavior de- 
fined in tenas of abstract laws and principles based on observa- 
tions made under controlled artificial and nonnatural settings, while 
applied research is a tool to tease out additional knowledge about 
husjtin behavior in a particular social setting (1974, 93). Applied 
research is no less systematic than basis research^ It is, ho^'ever, 
predicated on a different set of observational data, including per- 
sonal judgment, ordinary experience, and intuition (Jakobovits 1974, 
93). The central tenet of applied research is that the integrity 
of the social setting not be compromised for the sake of maintaining 
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scientific standards; rather. It In the scientific standards that are 
in a sense compromioed in order to maintain the integrity of the 
problem under investigation (Jakobovlte 1974, 93). 

Because of the special statue that has been attached to basic 
scientific re&earch, we have perhaps failed to recognize the impor- 
tance of applied research^ Consequently, we may have become over- 
ly concerned with such questions as that raised by Varvel (1979) as 
to whether Silent Way methodology is a panacea or a pipedream. Var- 
vel' s inconclusive ans^^^er that further research is needed before we 
can adequately determine the viability of Silent Way reflects ^ trend 
in the literature which, in tliis writer's opinion, has been Influenced 
by studies conducted under controlled conditions in the name of science* 
It is difficult to imagine that any instructional strategy is or can 
be a panacea* On the other hand, we should not Imprudently cast aside 
a methodology as a plpedream simply because it fails to produce the 
desired effect in a given set of circumstances* tis Brumfit (1980, 4) 
co2rrcc',:ly observes, * since teaching Ib the expression of a relation- 
ship between teacher and learner, it will, indeed, ipust vary when- 
ever one of the parties changes*' The observations made in this re- 
port, therefore, will be more fully appreciated if viewed from the 
perspective of the applied research model, as outlined by Jakobovits, 
rather than fro© that of the basic experimental research paradigm. 

Before proceeding, it may prove helpful to consider, if only 
briefly, the baeic priniples of Silent Way philosophy as they are 
effectively summarired by Stevlck (1980)* According to Stevlck, 



the essencei o£ Silent Wdy Is Itid af fiiinatlon of the Individual lecirner 
in his or her self-contained independence* Rather than forcing the 
language on the learner, Silent Way seeks to encourage learners to 
uee their own internal resources to make decisions on how best to 
achieve the desired outcome aiB offered by the teacher. From the out- 
set, the Sxlent Way teacher imparts to students the notion that, 
right or wroni*, they have the freedooa to produce utterances for them- 
selves fend th^:: they are not expected to echo the instructor or mem- 
orize dialogues and rules of graramar, Givin]^ freedom to students 
does not mean, however, that the instructor abrogates control of the 
clf.ssroom. The teacher maintains control of the teaching act but 
surrenders the responsibility for learning to the students by en- 
couraging them at every step to take the lnitt*.Cive in expressing 
themselves freely. In Silent Way methodology, lenrning is not sub- 
ordinate to teaching; rather, learners are given every opportunity 
to utilize their own internal learning strategies and to discover 
for themselves a set of heuristic principles for acquiring the tar- 
get language.^ 

In what follows, it will be observed that students indeed mpde 
remarkable progress toward the necessary level of self-reliance in 
their ability to interact in Spanish. Although the experience con- 
tinued for three semesters, it was during the first semester that 
the students underwent the greatest metamorphosis in their abilities 
and attitudes. Consequently, much of the discussion will focus on 
the erirly stages of the experience. 
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Setting 

The Silent Way course began during the regular sunnner session 
of 1979 at UTSA. The students who participated in the class were 
not aware at the time that they were enrolling in a special section 
of Spanish. No attempt was made to recriiit students for the cl5ss« 
At the initial class mefeting, the students were informed that theirs 
was to be a class taught in accordance with a methodology that was 
different frosn that used in other sections of beginning Spanisho They 
were told that the method required a higher degree of student involve- 
ment than they perhaps had experienced in previous foreign language 
study. This is all they were toldc Stevick (1980, 73) comments 
that while providing students with a description of the method to be 
used in a language class would probably lessen to some extent the 
initial anxiety experienced by many students in such circum&tfxnces „ 
it might also prevent them from learning about themselves as learners. 

The students were given the option of dropping the section rnd 
adding a regular section of beginning Spanish scheduled at the same 
hour* According to academic regulations in effect at the time, 
students were allowed to drop/add classes during the first three 
days of the summer session. No one from a class population of twenty 
six opted to leave the special section. 

At the times the undergraduate population of UTSA was older than 
that which one generally finds at most universities. UTSA is priranr- 
ily a comxauter school, which serves the greater Stn Antonio f^rea end 
draws heavily from that segment of the general population which holds 
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either part-time or full-tirae employment nnd from railitnry personnel 
and their families. The average agt of the students participn ting 
in the Silent Way class was between twenty six r.nd thirty. The 
general education requirements of the university at the time re- 
quired all degree-seeking students to c^ir.plete nine hours of study 
in a aingle foreign language* In order to guide students in select- 
ing the proper course level, UTSA utilized the CEED foreign language 
examination. The results of the placement, however, served a re» 
coramendatory function only. Thus, the typical beginning language 
class was usually comprised of students with some previous ex- 
posure to the target language as well as of students who were genuine 
neophytes. Several students in the Silent Way class had begun their 
study of Spanish in Lhe previous spring semester but for whatever 
reason had decided to drop the course and resume their language 
studies during the sumsner semester* 

Afi previously stated, it was intended from the outset that the 
Silent Way class should be subjected to cll of the constraints nor- 
mally encountered in a university environment. Two immediate prob- 
lems that arose had to do with scheduling of the special section 
during the ensuing fall and spring semesters and the matter of the 
syllabus ao it related to the other sections of Spanish. To provide 
students with the opportunity to continue with the Silent Way through- 
out the regular semeeters, the special section was so designated in 
the fall and spring schedule of courses and nc Dne was permitted to 
register for the section without the instructors permission. This 
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procedure was necessary to prevent students who had begun their study 

of Spanish in one of the other sections from inadvertently en- 
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rolling in the Silent Way section. 

Even though every effort was made to allow students to continue 
their study of Spanish in the special cl^^ss throughout the required 
three-course sequence, there was nio guarantee that their schedules 
would permit them to do so; nor was there any assurance that they 
would even opt to continue in the class should they have found the 
experience not to their liking. In order to facilitate the possible 
transition of any students from the Silent Way class to a regul.rr 
second- semester section, it w/^s decided that the established grammar- 
based syllabus would be adopted. C^nce the course was underw^^y, how- 
ever, it soon becpme apparent that it would be necessary to deviate 
from the syllabus, initirlly in terms o£ the sequence in which the 
structures of the language were to be presented :md later with re- 
spect to the amount of material that could be offered to the students. 
Rigid adherence to a highly structuired grammatical syllabus would 
have represented an important departure from Silent Way procedure, 
which encourages the spontaneous development of lessons on the basis 
of students' needs at any given moment (see Varvel 1979, 487). More- 
over, after a slow beginning, the students began to progress at a 
more rapid pace than the iimstructor had come to expect after many 
years of language teaching. This made it possible to present an in- 
creased quantity of target- language input than was called for by the 
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preordained syllabus. 
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Initial Reactions and Pronunciation 

As pointed out earlier, one of the primary sources of evidence 
for the present study would be the conmientary furnished by the stu- 
dents who participated in the Silent Way clf^ss. Stevick (1980) 
elicited similar feedback from a Silent Way dense in Turkish con- 
ducted at the Ualversity of Hawaii. Although both sets of data 
yield important laslghta into the language le^^rning process in 
the Silent Way setting, there is a difference. Stevick' s class 

e 

was comprised of language teachers, who were actually enrolled in 
his graduate course on language teaching methodology • As part of 
the course requirements, his atudents were to submit a daily re- 
port on their feelings, perceptions and observations relating to 
the ten-day Turkish experience. In the Spnnish class, on the other 
handj the students were asked to report their observations only 
twice during the semester: after the first three class meetings 
and on the penultimate dpy of the course. It was felt that if 
the students had been asked to provide formal feedback on a regular 
basis, they perhaps would have shifted their focus from the learning 
experience to a more direct concern with the details of the method- 
ology. By and large, t:his is what transpired in Stevick' 8 Turkish 
class. The teachers, as might be expected, frequently were more 
concerned with the finer points of the methodology than with le^irn- 
ing Turkish. Several of Stevick' s students displayed an anxiety 
commonly expressed by language teachers over the amount of material 
that one must master when endeavoring to learn a second language: 
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*"I feel that, the Silent Way really lulls one into s fnlse sense 
of security. In class, I feel that I'm speaking Turkish pnd nm 
very proud nnd pleased* But when I think about it, I refilly know 
very little'" (Stevick 1980, 79);"'To look bfick Pt the progress we 
have made is revealing, but to look at the whole picture is fright- 
ening** *( Stevick 1980, 81). As we will see, the students from the 
Spanish experience were not the least bit concerned with the quantity 
of material that had been learned or that rem^iined to be learned. On 
the contrary, they were most enthusiastic about their progress to- 
ward fluency in Spanish, especially when compared with what they h^d 
been able to do as a result of prior language- learning experiences. 

An almost unanimous feature of the students' comments made after 
the first three class meetings was that they had anticipated having 
a negative experience. This was txrue for those students who had 
come to the class with some previous exposure to language learning 
as well as for the neophytes, who had fallen prey to the general 
consensus among students that foreign language study is a negative 
experience to be avoided until the Inst possible momentp Typical of 
the early comments are the following: *I came to this class with 
a fear of learning a language. I had always been told how hard it 
was. I had started Spanish in the spring rnd dropped it in a week. 
This made me more nervous. But now I feel much better and have 
hopes of learning Spanish*; 'Spanish, everyone told me, was very 
difficult with lots of memorization but the way you're teaching it 
is going to be less work while gaining lots of knowledge* ; 'In the 
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past I have found hours and hours at memorizing a very difficult, 
way to learn. I do feel as an older" student with no previous 
language background I am at a distinct disadvantage in most classes. 
But I do not feel I will be in this class.* 

By the end of the third class meeting, the class had focused on 
pronunciation and learning numbers but had not yet encountered vhat. 
has become the hallmark of Silent Way methodology, the cuisenatre 
rods. The Silent Way technique for developing pronunciation skills 
requires students to produce utterances, the meaning of which is 
often opaque, especially in the early stages of the learning pro- 
cess. Gattegno recoininends thnt work on pronunciation not be post- 
poned until the students hrve acquired sufficient vocabulary to com- 
prehend all of what they are saying, since 'in teaching pronunciation, 
meaning can be a hlnderance; an interference, in the learning' (Gat- 
tegno 1976, 25). By having students produce utterances which to them 
are meaningless, Gattegno believes they will *gain a sense of what 
they have to do with themselves as utterers before embarking upon 
any other study requiring utterance and something else as well « . . 
this will free student.?, from their own habits of utterance and make 
them concentrate all their enc^ ^.a in making sense of how words and 
sentences should sound in the new language' (Gnttegno 1976, 26). 

Several of the Spanish^^fou- d the lack of comprehension to be 
particularly frustrating, as illustrated by the following comment: 
'You should also translate the meaning as you go on. Some students 
in class have or I ave heard them say ''I wish I knew what I was 
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saying*'.' For other students ^ the technique for teaching pronuncia- 
tion represented a positive departure from more orthodox procedures. 
One student reiuarked that *the teaching of pronunciation seems to 
be more effective than in conventional courses of instruction' , snd 
^♦.nother corrjiiented that the method is very helpful for everyone's 
p rouuiic iat i.o'n ^ * 

\:c uliH;- COM.: ix'-^der uhLch the clasci had zo overc-te^ 

it was not feasible to dedicate more than three sessions to pronuncia- 
tion* Neverth : le£3G> throughout the rem^Tinder of the initial semester^ 
ft was pppnrent that most students were actively refining and adjust-' 
Ing their pronunciation, albeit unconsciously, despite the shift in 
focus or classroom interaction av/ay from the phonetics of Spanish. 

EvrJliiation 

According to Cattegno, evaluation of Itrirner progress in the 
target language is not a question ol subjecting students to criterion- 
referenced examineitions but is < uiatter of constant observation of 
learners interacting in the language. The point of evaluation is to 
discover hovj students are able to perform in the target language,. 
Consequently^ there is little value in determining what a learner 
does or does not know abo ut the language (Gattegno 1976^ 136). Lan- 
guage, for Gattegno, is a skill to be acquired rather than a body 
of knowledge to be mastered. Even though the primary means of assess- 
ing progress in the Silent Way Spanish class was through observation 
of student performance on a daily basis, the instructor felt com- 
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pelled to incorporate a more f onualized evaluation procedure into 
the course syllabus as well. It must be: remembered that despite 
its experimental naturep the Silent Way class was, after all, a 
three-credit course to be used in partial fulfillment of the general 
education requirement, and as such, students more than likely an- 
ticipated some type of formal testing activity to be included in the 
syilpbioc At the outset of the semester^ therefore, the students 
were informed that in addition to a daily assessment of their per- 
formance, they would be given a final examinr't ion coraprised of a 
cloze passage and a three-page composition to be w;:itten in class 
on the final day of the semester. While the students expressed 
little concern over the cloze portion of the examination, no doubt 
because of their unf amiliarity with the technique, they did dis- 
play a good deal of anxiety about having co write an extended 
composition in Spanish, as evidenced in the following commentaries: 
'Right now I'm a little apprehensive about writing a composition in 
Spanish, but that may change when I become more familiar with the 
language' ; 'Are we going to be familiar enough with Spanish to be 
able to write a composition for the final?' 

By the third^written perforraance, based in large part on the 
Silent Way worksheets, began to reflect a degree of sophistication 
and creativity not usually encountered in the early stages of foreign 
language study. According to Gattegno (1976, 13A), the appearance 
of a sense of humor, daring, imaginption and other personal traits 
in leamerB' perforraance is indicative of the strength of their 
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'link to the new language.' Di Pietro (1979, 3) maintains that the 
expression of individual personality traits through linguistic means 
Is, in fact, a function of language which is no less important than 
the conveyence of information from speaker to listener. Appendix 1 
contains samples of the students' written performance, from which 
it can be seen that their imaginations and other personal qualities 
had begun to emerge^ even though their overall linguistic skills. in 
Spanish were still at a nascent stage of developraent . What is more, 
some of the students exhibited a good deal of pride in their ability 
to produce coherent and interesting essays in the target language as 
illustrated by the remarks of a student who had shared her compositions 
with friends pursuing their final semester of Spanish study; 'I 
have friends in their last 3 hours of Spanish who have read ra >ries 
and say they couldn't write them.' 

Input and Acquisition 

One of the important areas of second language research in recent 
years has been concerned with what is known as the 'input hypothesis' c 
This hypothesis claims that if a learner can comprehend a given 
message framed in language which is slightly beyond the learner's 
level of competence at that moment, the linguistic structures used 
to convey the message are available for integration into the learner's 
interlanguage system (see Krashen 1982). In deciphering the con- 
tent of such messages, the learner not only utilizes linguistic in- 
formation but also relies upon the pragmatic environment in which an 
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utterance is embedded. In informal extr^'-classroom settings, the 
messages to which ^dult learners are exposed ^re often spatially 
and temporally displaced from the immediate pragmatic surroundings 
to be easily comprehended and therefore do not qualify as relevant 
input. Thus although informal settings are usually touted as the 
most suitable environments for learning language, they may not be 
adequately constrained to provide the optimal input necessary in the 
early stages of the language acquisition process (Krashen 1980, 76). 
Krashen in fact argues that 'for those involved in second and foreign 
language teaching it CTthe input hypothesirTl predicts that the class- 
room may be an excellent place for second language acquisition, at 
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least up to the "intermediate" level' (Krashen 1980s 76). 

One of the axioms of Silent Way methodology is that other than 
in the case of pronunciation activities, there is to be no use of 
language in the absence of meaning. It is through meaningful practice 
rather than rote repetition that inner critera necessary to distinguish 
right from wrong, correct from incorrect, and appropriate from in- 
appropriate are cultivated (Gattegno 1972, 29). Meaning here is in- 
tended to include more than the semantic content of an utterance but 
also encompasses a broader context, which emphasizes the relationship 
between linguistic expression and the observable world. In the early 
stages of the second- language learning process the link between lan- 
guage and pragmatic setting is indispensable. 

Asher (1977) characterizes the link between linguistic utterance 
and the observable in terms of what he refers to as the ' bel ievability 



hypotV:esis' and provides an excellent illustration of its applicability 
in the passage cited below: 

. . , translating Tate into 'stand up' and Suware into "sit 
dov/n' bar low believability . The unconscious logic may be 
this: How can Tate mean 'stand up* when I have learned 
through thousands of previous experiences that when I heard 
the utterance 'Stand upl ' , I hr.ve observed the physical be- 
havior of myself and others standing up. Since the utterance, 
'Stand up' means to ctand up, how can Tate mean to stand up? 
The English utterance, 'Stand up' has high believability while 
the Japanese utterance, Tate has low believability. The 
hypothesis is that when there is a conflict between high 
believability datum and low believability datum, the high 
will tend to dominate (Asher 1977, 32). 
In Silent Way methodology, when a student utters dame la reRlcta 
roja 'give me the red rod', he does not then hear someone translate 
it into English or change into a negative command, as is often the 
case in foreign language classrooms; rather he observes someone 
giving hlra the red rod, or he may hear someone refuse to comply with 
his detasad, as In no quiero *! don't want to'. In terms of the be- 
lievability hypothesis, * it may be extremely difficult to deny fac- 
tual input in the form of primary experience ^i. e., dame la reRleta 
role must mean 'give me the red rod', if not, why was a particular 
action performed in response to my utterance?'^] , but easy to deny 
unconsciously the validity of a statement by the instructor that an 
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alien noise comiiig from his mouth means wlKit he says it means^ (Aaher 

1977, 32).^ V/ithout the opportunity for obf^ervation of the rela- 
tionship betv^een linguistic signs and what is perceived by the senses 
and for participation in the learning process ^ the learner's com- 
prehension is drastically impeded and, as a consequence , his acqui- 
sition of the target language is inhibited. 

Silent Way and similar methodologies allov; the learner to ex- 
perience in a classroom setting iv'hat Biillock (cited iu D'Anglejpn 

1978, 218) characterizes as 'genuine learning', which takes place 

in the natural setting through discovery rather than through explicit 
presentation of principles and rules. In this respect, the condi- 
tions under v?hich learning is fomented in Silent Way methodology 
parallels more closely those conditions under which language acqui- 
sition takes place in the extra-classroom environment than does 
learning in a more traditional foreign language instructional approach. 

There are no doubt some who would argue that the manipulation of 
colored rods is not akin to anything speakers do with language in 
the natural setting, Canale and Swain (1981), for example, remark 
that a communicative approach nrust be baaed on the type of target 
language input learners are likely to encounter in the outside 
world. In recent years, a great deal of the literature on language 
pedagogy has been decidated to the issue of importing the real 
world into the classroom setting, Maley (1980, 13) believes, how- 
ever, that classrooms have their own authenticity and teachers 
would do better to aim at the creation of 'an autljientic learning 
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community rather than try to desparately import the outside v/orld.' 
Pnlmer (1979), in fnc(;, diocovered that it is possible for students 
to acquire pragmatic knowledge of a target language simply through 
the uae of contrived in-classi activities that have little resem- 
blance to real life events. 

Since learning in the classroom setting, Just as in the natural 
setting, requires comprehensible input, the chances of students 
comprcihending linguistic input are greatly improved if teachers create 
as rich a pragmatic context as possible, given the constraints of the 
classroom. One way of doing this, according to Burt and Dulay (1981, 
183), is through the use of concrete referents, which are 'extra- 
linguistic items that can help the learners grasp the meaning of the 
sounds of the new language.' These concrete referents include things 
and activities that can be seen, heard, or felt, while the language 
is being used. It woulu jeem then that colored rods qualify as con- 
crete and viable referents. 

Several students commented on how using the language in what they 
perceived as relevant contextual situations markedly facilitated the 
task of learning Spanish: 'It was nice to use the language instead 
of memorizing grammatical charts and terms* This is definitely the 
best way to learn to speak'; 'this course was more beneficial to my 
practical knowledge of language than any other I have taken. Having 
taken conventional courses in two other language, I was surprised to 
find out that I would actually retain Spanish without all the rote 
memorization required by conventional courses'; 'I feel that I have 
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learned quite a bit more this vja> than if I had to learn grammar 
out of the context in which it is to be used' ; 'the class was much 
different from other classes. Instead cf learning from a book, stu-^ 
dents learned more by putting Spanish into situations.' Perhaps the 
most insightful conament attesting to the type of learning that takes 
place in a Silent Way classroom came from a student, v;ho became so 
enthusiastic about her progress that she pursuaded her husband, 
air- traffic con t: roller ^ to participate iz^i the clas:;: 'The way I 
learned this 5 weeks is a simulation of how I would be learning if 
(husband's name) had been transferred to Spain,' 

According to Stevick (1976s 114-116) , we cannot be certain that 
the deepest kind of learning (presumably ^ acquisition) has taken place 
until there is evidence that what has transpired in the classroom 
setting is transferred to the outside world. It is in using the 
language in the informal environment that learners manifest their 
total independence from whatever support, intentional or otherwise, 
might be provided by the classrocan. The general lack of trans- 
ferrability has been one of the major criticisms that is frequently 
leveled against most instructional programs in foreign languages 
(d'Anglejan 1978, 226). Most language teachers have at one time 
or other experienced the frustrations of witnessing their students' 
unwillingness to engage in spontaneous interactions in the target 
language once outside of the classroom setting. Unfortunately, a 
common remedy for such student behavior has been more pattern drills, 
more dialogues to be memorized, more grammar, more vocabulary lists » 
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more years of study, etc. The remedy, however > is not to be found 
in the quantity or intenflity of classroom practice but in the qu/ility 
of the interactions that take place in the classrooiUo D'AngleJan 
(1978, 227), for example, reports that students participating in 
French as a second language progratns in Qi>ebec, even after as aiuch 
as twelve years of study, tended to avoid all occasions in v;hich 
they might have used the language in a natural environments 

Lamendella (1979b) ^ in a discussion of some of the lindings of 
aphaoic research and its possible implications for second- language 
study, presents an intriguing hypothesis as to why foreign language 
students are so often ill-equipped to engage in spontaneous communi- 
cative language use. He cites evidence from neurolinguistic research 
which shows that if a trauma or lesion occurs in a specific area of 
the brain, aphasic patients have been found to have the ability to 
perform such low-level tasks as repetition, substitution and other 
ppttern drill-like activities, while at the same time loosing the 
capacity to use their language creatively and communicatively. On 
the basis of such observed behavior displayed by aphasic patients, 
Lamendella hypothesizes that the ability of learners to engage in 
pattern drill tasks, on the one hand, and communicative activities, 
on the other, may well stem from separate underlying neurologic 
networks. It might be argued, of course, that while grammatical 
analysis and accompanying pattern drillis do not enhance learners' 
communicative ability, they at least allow them to form generaliza- 
tions about the linguistic system of the target language that might 
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prove beneficial in an indirect way on Icc^rners attempt to conuiiunicate 
in the target language* Lamendellap hov;evf?r, doubts that such gen- 
eralizations are useful, or even available to learners when they find 
themselves in a communicative situation. This is because human com- 
municative abilitieo may well be controlled by a different neuro- 
functional hierarchy than that which controls substitution, repeti- 
tion and other similar phenomena (Lamenc'ella 1979b). According to 
Lainendell& J, it is therefore, better for learners to spend time acquir- 
ing an implicit knowledge of gransnatical structure by engaging in actual 
communicative activities from the very outset of their foreign language 
experience than it is to waste time on the development of conscious 
knowledge of the linguistic system of the target language--knowledge 

that is likely to be of no use to them when they find themselves in 

o 

situations requiring spontaneous interpersonal exchanges* 

Silent Way provides an instructional framework in which learners 
are allowed acquire the target language implicitly as a consequence 
of their interpersonal Interactions rather than as a result of ex- 
plicit discussion arid analysis of linguistic structure. As Gattegno 
(1972, 28«29) points out, * the jrightnesa of a statement is to be felt, 
not deduced . • • the correctness of a statement lies in the matching 
of the sequence of words with the required habits of the native making 
such statements • . • che adequacy of a statement results from a match- 
ing of what is evoked by the words with the supporting dimensions (per- 
ceptive and active) of the corresponding situation** 

In most reports on Silent Way experiences with which this author 
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is familiar, the learners have been engaged in iearninfi English as 
a second language (aee, for example, Vnx-^/el 1979). Consequently, 
whether or not the method imparts the self-reliance and independence 
necessary to use the target language outside of the classroom setting, 
it is difficult for students to avoid encounters in which they are 
forced to press their English skills into service once they leave 
the language classroom. Beginning foreign language students, on the 
other hand, only rarely find themselves in similar circumsitnnces on 
a consistent basis. Once they leave the classroom environment:, their 
survival does not depend on an ability to Interact in the target lan- 
guage. 

While it is true that a bicultural community such as San Antonio 
can provide learners with ample opportunity to use Spanish In in- 
formal situation, no English-speaking individual need use the language 
in order to survive. Even in an area like San Antonio, if learners 
do not possess the requisite confidence in their linguistic abilities 
in Spanish, they can readily avoid all interpersonal contacts which 
might call for the use of the language. Be that as it may, many of 
students from the Silent Way class indicated either in their written 
commentary or through personal comanunication v?ith the instructor that 
they felt sufficiently confident to use the language in the outside 
setting after what amounted to relatively few weeks of instruction. 
On student, who had felt uneasy at the outset of the course, and who 
had at one point unsuccessfully attempted to convince the instructor 
to provide her with a grammar text, made the following remnrk ?t the 
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conclu»ion of the f irat-seineater: 'I have learned much more thau I 
expected. Prior to thin course my knov/ledge of Spanlnh wan nil and 
nox? I would feel almost coiuf ortablt* in a Spanish environment,* An- 
other atudent commented on his une of Spanish while at work: 'Hope 
to be able to continue in the fall because learning in this way I 
am already able to understand and speak enough to be understood at 
worka ' One student in parlricular, v;ho had come to the class with no 
previous experience In Spanish, reported that by the third week of 
the course he had begun to communicate successfully in the language 
on a regular basis with several of his patients in e local hospital 
where he vjorked as p male nurse. Finally, two students volunteered 
to assist the instructor in giving Silent Way demonstrations at 
various local conferences and in-service programs. This entailed 

their having sufficient confidence tr ^ use Spanish before large groups 

9 

of high school and university language teachers- 

Teacher Silence and Communicative Confid*jnce 

There is little doubt that in a relatively short period of time 
most of the students had gained the self-containe^i independence 
necessary to transfer what had been experienced in the classroom 
to the outside world* The cultivation of what might be called 
communicative confidence represents perhaps as important a notion 
for language methodologies as does the oft-debated concern over the 
development of communicative confidence. It is difficult to imagine 
how learners can attain communicative competence in a second language 
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i/tthouL i"3.ij.;t Iiijvl.np, :;u f. f Ic J.tuU: couf itlcM\c to iutoiatr \/ltli t)ilirA;i 
in t'AiO. t.i)Xi\i't. I i\\\y^iii)i\e , (AMmium 1 c nt: ivt^ coti ridciu.: o ;>llov;s 1 rtu^ r 
to (Migngc in an e»ver- inc rca?; inj* varL(»ty of con;*uunlc Ivo lulicr.u:- 
tlons, thuK generating more and more ur,*iful input. In this .Mithor" ^.^ 
opinion, the goal of any second language program should not: ht* 
communicative competence (!• e. ^ the ability to communicate nji a 
native speaker of the target language) but conuuunicat ive confidence 
(i, e. , the i'ibllity to communicate with a native speaker of anotht^r 
ianguage>^ • 

One means through which Silent Way seeks to cultivate communicn- 
tlve confidence in the leaimer is teacher silence. It is through 
silence on the part of the instructor, while the learners are in- 
teracting in the language, that the learners are thrown back onto 
themselves to elaborate their inner criteria (Gattegno 1972, 32). 
Teacher silence, however, does not mean that the Instmctor surrenders 
control of the classroom to the learners. The teacher still determines 
the nature of classroom activities and pro\iides feedback (to be dis- 
cussed below) but surrenders the initiative as to v/hat is said, to 
whom and when, to the le^^rners (Stevick 1980, cited in Taylor 1983, 
76). 

Teacher silence is not what students, nor teachers for that matter, 
have been conditioned to expect in the classroom setting. In a recent 
text intended for educators in general, Martin (1980, 57) points out 
that when properly implemented, silence usually enhances the •quantity 
and quality of student responses.* According to Martin (1980, 77), 



^ ht' SiWK he-' tMiCou c( sniuini Ir atM on ch.unu'l:; to etxpand .uu.aii', th,' 
j/li.udiMil.f; rntli-'-r t liavi j> ve/j »;u v iu|; coinuiunir. n t:i on <u; a pi'i.viJ (^p,ctj| <u: t: ( v i y 
lM'iAA:^'u Li'.'.ch'.-r /ui(i 'jlndpul:. Thin Is an iiiiportant: point in 1 iglit: oi 
iAvi cinii'i i:ri'^i\vd\ny, pp.u' p reif i(MK: e made by Hurt and Dulay (I98i), 
\?ho continici that lanj»,na^(; l«.:arnorfi, first or second, seem to prefer 
to obtain input: Lvom peern ratln»r than from authority figureu^ vjhether 
iuilde or out.ride of the c J <t o»room. ^ ^ Peer interaction is more likely 
•i 'U.-A'. .' -iur; un^[)r^:l\C'.'.-i conditi.ou oi: the input: hypothe;. I:) , 

dl:;curujed i^c^riler, ia roet , since peer input is more apt to be v;ith- 
in thi: Vi >r.e of the competence net of learners than is teacher talk* 
l.ong (1* , f.^r example, points out that while teacher talk may be 
complete ^^^^prehenj] ible , it may still fail to serve as viaule in- 
put for language acquisition. In many language classrooms, teacher 
talk 153 frequently improvished in a number of ways, since it is 
usually limited Co 'predlgested sentences, structurally and lexically 
controlled, repetitious in the extreme, and with little or no com- 
municative value' (Long 1983, 222). In most cases teacher talk is 
little more than a veiled request for students 'to display knowledge 
that the teacher already possesses' (Long 1983, 218) and is often 
comprised of such questions as Is the clock on the wall ? or Arc you 
a student ? In short, while teacher talk may indeed meet the corapre- 
hensibility requirement, it too often fails to meet the i'^ I require- 
ment proposed by Krashen, which states that for input to be useful 
for acquisition, it must contain linguistic information that is 
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slightly beyond a learner^ £ current second language capability. 

Salah (1981) reports that alghough a few students in a Silent 
VJay class at the University of Delaware felt Instructor input was 
important becaust^ it would be more accurate than that provided by' 
oneVs peers, the niajority of students preferred to interact ^'ith 
their peers, because, as one student remarked, 'when students speak 
you listen better than when the teacher does' , and. as another studen 
coairaents,^ 'it's kind of emphasizing it when students speak instead 
of the teacher.* Teacher silence . lao seems to foster a sense of 
cooperation among students: 'I like students' cooperation and I 
feel that it is helpful especially y^hen you get stuck end you are 
unable to say something. At least they give you a clue* (Saiah 1981) 

Exactly how teacher silence f osteiSconsmunicat ive confidence in 
learners cannot be stated with absolute certainty at this point; 
nevertheless, I would like to take the liberty of offering an ex- 
planation that must, for the time being, remnin as speculative. 
Faerch and Kasper (1983) contend that foreign language learners hav^. 
itfsplicit knowledge of pcjinmunication strategies and are able to make 
use of them without formal inctruction. Actually, they argue that 
we should make learners aware of these strategies and instrrict 
them in how to use them moot appropriately* Whether this can be 
achieved thnxigh explicit instruction and conscious practice is a 
matter still open to debate. Be that as it ma^ ^ I vjould like to 
propose the possibility that the teacher's surrender of initiative 
to the learners through self-imposed silt, luay iiistill in the 
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learners, at the preconscious level at least, the realisation that 
they are capable of Interacting in a language other than their native 
tongue and that through the use of coaaroinicative strategies such as 
inferencing, coinage, mime, appeals, etc., they are able to fulfill 
a specific consnunicative goal. This in turn must have a positive 
impact on their confidence to use the new language in an ever-in- 
creasing range of interactions. In teacher-centered classrooms, on 
the other hand^ it may be the case that because of the fear of 
making mistakes, leamers adopt risk-avoiding strategies, which of 
corjirsc, are not co^jnunicatively satisfying, since learners may feel 
coerced into recasting their intended goal in order to placate the 
teacher whose primary concern is linguistic precision. 

In his comnientary on the effects of teacher feedback In the 
learning process, Martin (1980, 119) offers what amounts to a strong 
rationale for teacher silence in the second language classroom: •En- 
couragement to learn doesn't come from praise. . . . from stimulating 
materials, or from an interested energetic teacher; . . • but from 
the atudents themselves. Students feel encouraged to learn when 
they feel responsible for learning and when they feel that they have 
some control » initiative]] over their learning.* 

The fact that the silent way teacher does not pass verbal Judg- 
ment on student performance does not mean that he or she does not 
in some way provide what Schachter (1982) refers to as negative input. 
According to Schachter, negative input, quite possibly a necessary 
condition for language acquisition, frequently occurs in exchanges 
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that take place between language learners and their native spcc^ker 
interlocutors in the informal setting. In this framework, negative 
input is rarely if ever structured as an overt value jadgraent, 
least in the American cultural milieu, of a learner's linguistic 
activity; rather, it is formulated as a question, a confirmation 
check, or some other non-evaluative reaction related to message con- 
tent instead of linguistic form (Schachter 1982). In other words, 
a native speaker is not likely to say 'What you said is ungrammatical 
or incorrect and should be sa^ xhis way' ; instead, the native is mich 
more apt to respond with 'Do you mean . . ^ ?' or 'I see, I under* 
stand.' In some instancen, the native may choose not to respond in 
such a way but may prefer instead to make o guess as to the intended 
lucsssge and react accordingly, in which case the learner is left to 
his or her own judgment to determine whether or not the intended 
message was received. 

Salah (1981) reports that even though the instructor makes no 
verbal ascesement of learner performance in the silent way classroom, 
at least two sources of negative input appear with great frequency 
in this learning situation: one, peer assistance, has already been 
considered in the preceding discussion; the other, non-verbal ges- 
tures and facial expressions, untentionally imparted by the instruc- 
tor, seem to play a central role in the learning process, especially 
in the early stages. Salah' a interviews with students reveal that 
even though they perceived peer interaction and teacher silence to 
be positive factors, at the outset of the experience^ most learners 
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reported feelit^g sc^ae frustration at not having some degree of feed- 
back from the instructor, until they learned how to reed his non-ver- 
bal reactions to their performance in a given task. It is iraportant 
to point out that none of the students perceived these reactions to 
be in any ^ay anxiety producing » even when they were interpreted as 
negative. As the course progressed, the students reported that they 
paid decreasing attention to the instructor's non-Verbal commentary, 
because they felt more secure in their oi-m abilities to perform in 
the target language. 

Affect 

The issues considered in the preceding section are not unrelated 
to matters of affect and an^iicty in the language learning process, 
Curran (1968, 295) emphasizes that 'any discussion of the educative 
process has really to start with the relation of conflict, hostility 
and anxiety to learning.' It is not at all uncommon to find that 
a beginning language student comes to the learning situation with 
an elevated level of anxiety. The beginner usually approaches the 
learning process with fears of being seen as an 'ignoramus* by his 
competitors, whom be suspects of either already knowing more of the 
target language than he or of at least being superior language 
leaimers (La Forge 1975, 10). Moreover, the teacher is often seen 
aa an 'adversary (at best a congenial sparing partner), against whom 
the learner may defend himself in a number of ways: by learning 
some of what he is told to learn, of course, but also by daydreaming, 
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by ridiculing the teacher behind his back, or by damaging bookr- nnd 
equipment aosociated with the course' (Stevick 1976, 110). The 
coiTCTjentary supplied by one of the students from the Spanish course 
after the first few days of class is a striking illustration of 
this point: 'Even though I peroonally hate to be forced to speak 
cut in class, the participation idea in thlG claac tVain i:'ar hac 
been better for me than regular classes. In the usual classes teachers 
tend to teach you to speak by embarrassment • ' This student had 
apparently been embroiled in at least one, if not several, sparing 
matches with language teachers from which he had emerged as the loser* 
Yet, even though the student found that using the language actively 
in class was somewhat distasteful, perhaps as a consequence of his 
previous experiences, or perhaps because of his personality, hi.: 
reticence to speak was diminished by what he perceived to be e less 
threatening environment than had been the case in his past efforts 
at learning a foreign language. A similar sentiment was expressed 
by another student, vho also had seemingly undergone a negative 
language learning experience: 'The atmosphere was relaxing and 
there was not the anxiety and stress that is felt in most classes. 
I also like not being penalized for human error.' 

Students from Salah*s study commented that they had found the 
feacher's silence to be effective, because it helped them to 'struggle, 
think, and learn.' One student remarked that 'it is a positive silence 
end not a negative one.* Another student reported tliat he felt more 
relaxed because 'if you make a mistake, he doesn't yell at you. He 
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' explains by gestures,* 

The rapport that h^i developed among the students as a ^^sult 
of their attempts to conamjnicate and help each other did not go 
unnoticed. At the conclusion of the first semester of the Spanish 
class, one student provided the following assessment of the class- 
room dynamics that had emerged: 'the class seemed much mof^ enjoyable 
and people got to know each other better by just talking and help- 
ing each other during class.' 

Research has shown that there are at least two general types of 
anxiety that can impact on an individual's performance in *i task. 
Some psychologists have described these categories of stress 
facilitating and debilitating anxiety (Scovel 1978). Othefs classify 
the anxiety types as emotional stress and operational tension (Leon- 
tiev 1981). Debilitating anxiety or emotional stress can bave a 
paralyzing effect on ©n ittdividual and may even compel him to avoid, 
at all coot, the task at hand (Scovel 1978, 139). FacilitfJttng anxiety, 
operational tension, on th^c^ther hand, 'allows ii person to "settle 
into" that activity, and always leads to the best possible performance. 
A driver in the rush hour, a pilot at landing, a teacher in his class- 
room. They all experience a state of operational tension' (I^eonti^v 
1981, 70). 

Aiixicty can arise from any one or a combination of a number of 
sources, including an individual's personality, the percept^^On of a 
task as either too difficult or as requiring more time to coniplete 
than allotted, and divergence between the person's motive fot engaging 
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in the task and the aim of the tssk as determined by some other in- 
dividual (Leontiev 1981, 70)* Leontiev also mentions two odditionpl 
factors which have direct bearing on the present discussion: nega- 
tive remarks from the teacher or classmates and traceg remaining from 
a previous successful or unsuccessful experience. The student who 
reported that teachers often embarrass students Into speaking the 
target language seems to be reflecting a case in which an unsuccess- 
ful language learning experience bad led to an increase in his 
emotional stress. 

Krashen (1981, 29) discusses several studies in wnich the anxiety 
level of learners was found to be related to classroom pe^eformance. 
In one study it was discovered that fear of rejection and embarrass- 
ment at speaking the target language correlated with failure and 
diminis^®^ performance on specific formal tasks « Krashen speculates 

that lov anxiety may foster language acquisition, while moderate 

12 

levels of stress may enhance langu/^ge learning. 

Leontiev (1981, 7^) states it somewhat differently than Krashen 
but nevertheless seems to be of a similar opinion. He contends that 
if what is demanded f^om a learner is particularly difficult (i. e., 
beyond the learner's 1-f 1, in Krashen* s terminology) his level of 
awareness with reference to what is expected is likely to increase. 
This i" lead to an increase in emotional tension (debilitating 

anxiety) and a concommitant disruption in the activity. The increase 
in anxiety level manifests itself in a variety of ways, including 
loss of attention. Increased errors, worsening of operative memory 
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and a lowering of the learner's general v^ork capacity. The leorner 
may eventually adopt a strategy in which he avoids the requisite ex- 
perimentation with and creative use of the target language in favor 
of stereotypical and automatized protocols and expressions. Moreover, 
if the teacher and/or the learner's classmates pass Judgment on his 
performance, his anxiety level m^^y well rise to the point where he 
nut only ceases to speak the language but gives up on language study 
altogether (Leontiev 1981, 71). 

While teacher silence and positive rapport among the students can 
greatly lessen the risk of indacing emotional tension in language 
learners, they do not in themselves foster the emergence of opera- 
tional tension, needed for an Individual to confront and actively 
engage in learning. Operational tension will arise from within the 
learner if the teacher surrenders initiative to the students and if 
the tasks presented to the learners are carefully planned so that 
the learners will perceive them as attainable (i, e,, a- i 1, in 
Krashen's terms)* 

While one cannot be absolutely certain, the commentary that follows 
may well be indicative of an enhanced level of operational tension 
among the students who participated in the Spanish class at UTSA: 

I enjoyed the method, although it did keep my anxiety level high'; 
'the different method kept the class interesting and kept everyone 
on their toes'; 'I like the fact that students stayed involved . . . 
all in all I enjoyed the diss, but Just had a feeling of uneasiness'; 
•thank you for a great (but painful) and satisfying experience'. If 
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anxiety experienced by the otudent had been a negative factor in the 
learning process, it does not seem likely that they would have talked 
about it in the way they did. 

Cloze test 

At the conclusion of the first semester course, all students 
enrolled in lo^er-level Spanish classes at UTSA participated in n 
language assessment project conducted by the Division of Bicultural/ 
Bilingual Studies at the university. One of the tests used in the 
project was a fifty-item cloze passage taken from a fifth-grade reader 
written for native speakers of Spanish. In addition to the Spanish 
students, the test was administered to graduate students in bilingual 
studies, the majority of whom had acquired the language in a natural 
setting. The results of the test, presented for the first time in 
Lantolf and Streiff (1980), showed a marked difference In performance 
between the Silent Way students and those from the regular sections 
of Spanish (see Table 1). 

As pointed out earlier, this paper is not intended as a report 
on the findings of a controlled experiment; consequently, the scores 
given in Table 1 must be examined wi^h caution. It is interesting 
to note, nevertheless, that the mean scores for each of the regular 
sections of Spanish were at the f rustrational reading level, as 
determined by Peterson, et al (1973), while the scores from the 
Silent Way class indicate that these students were at the instruction- 
al reading level. The scores for the bilinguals were at the inde- 
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Table 1 
Mean Score 
Fifth-Grade Cloze Passage 



Group 


Mean Exact Word 


Mepn Sensible Word 


1st seiacater 


14% 


16% 


2nd semester 


18% 


l(fL 


3rd semester 


22% 


25% 


Silent Way 


41% 


44% 


Billnguals 


70% 


77% 



ERIC 
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pendent reading level « 
Structure 

Before concluding the present paper, I v/ould like to make a feu 
retnarks on f\n ill-fated atten^pt to introduce the forniol study of 
grajTunar in the third iuui finnl semester of the experienceo Since 
the third semester was indeed the final course in the required se- 
quence of language study, the instructor did not feel constrained by 
the regular syllabus for Spanish, as had been the case in the two 
previous semesters. Consequently y a variety of topics and activities 
not nornially included in the third-semester syllabus were incorporated 
into the Silent Way curriculum. Several native speakers of Spanish 
on the faculty cf the university were invited to present lectures in 
the target language on topics ranging from Chicano culture to the 
social and political conditions in Central and South America. More- 
over, since the students had successfully dealt with two of the readers 
used in Silent Way, jEl llbro de las mil f rases and Ocho cuentos, in 
the two previous semesters, it was felt that their reading ability 
could beenhanced even further through the introduction of short 
literary pieces from authors ranging from Julio Cortazar to Tomas 
Rivera. The students thoroughly enjoyed the selections and were 
able to discuss the stories in reasonable detail, even though some 
of the pieces such as Cortazar' s EjL axolotl and Rivera's Y no se lo 
trago la tierra presented some readability problems due to regionalisms. 

Despite the focus on content in the third-aejnester course, one 
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day a week hod been reserved on the syllabu« for the study of Spanish 
Bramniar. The expectation had been that a fom^al nnalysla of language 
structure would allow the students to Improve the accuracy of their 
lin^uiatic performance. To this end> c current review graiimiar 
(Chastain 1979) was adopted for claosroom uoe* At firnt, the stu- 
dents were generally enthusiastic at the prospects of * learning' 

v^Jntu:. i:. By the third i-?eek of clanij, however, it h.-u] become appareui: 
to the instructor and the students alike that our efforts were not 
having the desired effect. Even though the students had little 
difficulty in coping with the material in the grammar text, there was 
virtually no evidence of transfer of their ability to perform formal 
operations called in the grammatical exercises and their linguistic 
production in spontaneous classroom discussions. The instructor 
realized almost from the outset that the studeifits were carrying out 
their assignments for no other reason than the syllabus required them 
to do ao. There appeared to be a lack of genuine intrinsic interest 
on the students* part to learn from the pedagogical rules considered 
in class. It might be speculated that even though the students had 
expressed an interest in studying grammar, they were also aware, per- 
haps subconsciously, that they could satisfactorily use their target- 
language abilities in communicative interactions without conscious 
knowledge of rules (see the above-mentioned studies of Lamendella 
and Seliger on this matter) • 

Failure to master pedagogical rules, however, does not mean that 
the learners had not internalized a system of rules: they would 



have hv.vA\ unnbld t:o u^c': the 1 iiDguaj'.t^ had they not: done <>o, M 
though tin? nLudentis »jere unable to r«lnte to such podri[iogic al ly 
appropriate labelij fis Gubjunctive, preterite, relative clauae, and 
the like, they v/ere, neverthel es55 , fully capable of focur.ing on 
lingiilotic form vhen the conditions for such an undertaking x^ere 
adequate. At the conclusion of the third neiner^ter, a structural 
r='dU:ln[^ tank vnui ndmlni -jteret) to th^* Silent Vi:*y clru;?^ w-.rll at? 
to the regular sections of third- semester Spanish. The exercise 
aaked students to identify and correct those of a series of sentences 
they believed to be ungramniatical (the exercise is included in Ap- 
pendix 2)a As can be seen frcm Table 2, both groups performed 
equally well on the task. 

Of particular interest is that of the eight students who re- 
cognized and correctly recast the English-based itens 20 and 22 (i. e. 
^Dame el libro sob re la cama 'Give me the book dn the bed*— Dame 
el librp que estiT sobre la cama and **La muchacha cant ando en la 
calle es mi henaana 'The girl sinking in the street is my sister* 
La muchacha que est^ cantando en la calle es mi hermana , five were 
from the Silent Way class. 
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Moan Score on Editing Tnrtk 



Group Me<<n Si) R<nnge 

3rd oemeflter hbl. 5.03 22% 787. 
(N=64) 

Silent Way 6. 64 187, 81% 
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T~"/;.b.o Tt: (1950) cIlcuzigcS chu fiisding:: of invest!^ r or. 
Che relationship bet^/een student aptitude .-.nd expectf^tions upon en- ■ 
Ucring bt.N,. lining fcjrelgn Ir..igunge progrpm. She discovered tUfiC there 

^^^^-^^^^^K ^ Aptitude B&ttery . rnnd Gtudeac r spirit ions, f^s determined 
by ^:'j.oGtlonnp.ire , wi'.ich she developed. Regaralr^ss of aptitude, stu- 
dent c genernlly er.pected to be r^ble to engrge in tnoderr-tr to extensive 
co:infunic£itive ^^ctlvity as p result of one ye-r^r of foreign Ipngungr 
L.cuciy, Furthermore . Trahert ads that students who enter ? 

language program with infl^ited a.Sj rf'tions frequently become frus- 
trated and drop out of the program, if thoy expend what tc them is 
sufficient time and effort in ipnguage study and yet ere unable to 

ulfill their expectations. Trabert 1?: of the opinion that objectives 
such as the ability to read a menu or ner spaper, purchase an it«Ti 
in a store, travel as a tourifitj greet- ^^iendsj, and the like, are 
overly optirnistic and suggests that teachers undertake an instruc- 
tional strategy designed to disabuse students of thei' unrealistic 
aepirationo and to convince them that nothing more than the most 
minimal level of competency in a foreign language should be the an- 
ticipated reward for their efforts (Trabert 1980, 386), 

Valcfenan (1978) and Valdraan and Warrinr r-Burke (1980) express an 
even more pessimistic viewpoint than Trabert vith respect to the 
pro; ■ :cts of developing communicative ability in the classroom setting. 
In both papers , the authors argue that advocates of communicative 
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language instruction, such as Lantolf (1977), have set a goal which 
is virtually impossible to achieve in any significant way in a formal 
language progracs* Citing Schumann's (1978) assertion that deviant- 
free language acquisition is realizable only as a by-product of the 
accizlturation process, Valdiir^n (1970, 81) concludes that foreigt: 
language teaching has no other recourse but to * retain its tradi- 
tional stress on language leaming[]a8 opposed to acquieit ionjand 
analytical skills,' The purpose of foreign language programs, 
according to Valdman, should be to develop a conscious Icnowledge of 
the basic structures of the target language (carried out through the 
use of contrastive mode of presentation) in order to illustrate the 
'impressive v^irietry of complex and delicate devices language puts at 
man's disposal to express logical relationships, to highlight parts 
of a raeasage, to transmit subtle connotations' (Valdman 1978, 8A-85). 
ValdjDaan goes on to say that the 'greatest contribution FL study can 
make to general education is in instilling linguistic tolerance by 
a deroonstration of the nature ot language variation and by an explora 
tion of the functions that variation serves' (Valdman 1978, 85) • 

In order to implement their approach to foreign language instxuc- 
tion, Valdman and Warriner-Burke (1980, 262) propose what they refer 
to as a 'little language' syllabus comprised of target language items 
that are easily pronounced and spelled, morphologically regular and 
syntactically predictable. While I v^ould not necessarily disagree 
with a proposal for a reduced language syllabus, especially with re- 
gard to the structural dimension of language, it would seem that the 
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underlying motivation for such a proposal is some^^hat tenuous. The 
fact that deviant-free language acquisition is a highly unlikely, if 
not impossible, end product of classroom language instruction does 
not mean that students cannot develop considerable ability to int^^r- 
act with others in ci second or foreign langu&ge in a formal envii'on- 
ment-, The desire for structural accuracy or eve« a marked degree of 
coffiEQunicative competence may well have been an unrealistic objective 
of second language programs. Our goal should be for students to 
connminicfite with native and other speakers of a language and not as 
native speakers of the language. To attain this nuch more reasonable 
objective, students need to develop, not connnunicative competence 
but communicative confidence, as discussed in the present paper. 
Based on my experiences with Silent Way, and more recently with 
other innovative methods, such as Strategic Interaction, I am con- 
vinced that coirenunicative confidence is indeed a goal that is achiev* 
able in the classroom setting. 

While the position expressed in my 1977 paper may have been too 
ambitious, it would appear that the reaction of Valdmarx and Warriner- 
Burke represents too extreme a retreat in the other direction. To 
argue that we should not encourage students at every step to interact 
openly and freely in another language simply because native ability 
is an instructional pipedream does not do justice to our abilities 
as teachers nor to those of our students as learners. Students need 
not he disabused of their expectation, as proposed by Trabert; rather 
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teachers should endeavor to investigate the many innovations that have 
taken place in language-teaching methodology in recent years and then 
undertake to ic:5'lejnent the methodology that best fits their particular 
set of instructional circumstances in order to provide learners with 
the optimal opportunity to fulfill their expectations. It is hoped 
that the present paper will at the very least denK>n8trate that the 
pursuit of such a course of action can indeed produce satisfying 
results. 
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Notes 

1 

In Che literature on second language learning, the term 'real' 
is usually reserved for the extra-classroom doioain. .It is important, 
however, not to lose sight of the fact that the classroom is part of 
the real world, especially as contrasted with the experimental labo- 
ratory. 
2 

Acton, et si (1981) present a second language acquisition heuristic 
which closely parallels the principles of Silent Way. According to 
Acton*6 LAH, the teacher, through indirect instruction (e. g, , use of 
metaphor, models » etc.) seeks to make input available to the learners' 
unconscious mindp The learners are given sufficient latitude in 
using their own learning strategies rather than having strategies 
imposed by the instructor. The learners not only become aware that 
they have learned something, but they also become aware that there 

is a learning process at work (Acton, et al 1981, 532). 

3 

As it turned out, this was the proper decision, since word quickly 
spread throughout the student body about the new way of teaching 
language. Consequently, great pressure was exerted by students to be 
admitted to the special section in subsequent semesters. 

^ Only two of the students who began during the summer were unable 
to accomodate their fall schedules to include the special section of 
Spanish. Several students even decided to rearrange their major 
course sequence in order to continue with the Silent Way class. One 
student, who normally attended another area university^ became so 
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enthusiastic about her progress in the language that she registered 
for Xha fall class and made a special trip three times a week to 
UTSA rather than continue her language study at the university where 
she had been enrolled. 

^The method of formal testing currently in use at the University 
of Delaware includee a cloze passage, a dictation, a composition, and 
an individual oral interview with the instructor. In addition, we 
have developed a series of more or less open-ended activities in which 
the instructor acts out or has someone else act out a particular set 
of activities. The students are then asked to comment on or describe 
in either spoken or written format, depending on the purpose of the 
testtf what it is they observe* In the early stages of the program, 
the activities may be as simple as selecting a colored rod and placing 
it on a table or giving it to someone. Students are free to say or 
write whatever they please about the activity; hence, learners usually 
provide a variety of perspectives, because in a such situations, there 
is no single correct response. Of course, students are expected to 
provide responses that are in some way relevant to the activity 
observed^ If, for example, the instructor places a red rod behind 
a green rod, it is quite possible that some would perceive the action 
as the green rod being placed in front of the red one; or some may 
even decide to provide a description of the resulting state (i. e. , 
la regleta verde esta detras de la rola ). 

^Actually, Krashen (1981) includes an additional feature required 
for input to become intake which is that the input must be simplified. 

4G 
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Although research has sho^n that adults usually provide what Is called 
by the general heading of 'caretaker speech' for learners, be they 
adults or children, Schachter (1982) argues that this feature of input 
may not be a necessary condition for acquisition. She points out that 
in many non-Western cultures, children acquire language without the 
benefit of simplified input from parents, 

^1 have taken the liberty of substituting the Spanish example for 
Asher*s original Japanese example. 

g 

In a recent study, Seliger (1979) found no correlation between 

learners' knowledge of pedagogical rules and their linguistic per- 

fonnanceo According to Seliger, while some learners of English were 

able to recite p rule for the use of the indefinite article a(-n), 

they were unable to produce the correct from of the article in actual 

speech* The reverse also proved to be true. That is, other learners 

were unable to formulate a rule to characterize accurately the use of 

£(-n) but were quite capable of producing the correct form of the 

article in their linguistic performance. 
9 

Last year we asked several of our beginning Spanish students 
in Silent Way classes at the University of Delaware to participate 
in demonstrations of the method before groups of visiting language 
specialists from the Middle and Far East and Finland. According to 
the written reports which we received from the visitors, they were 
most impressed by the performance of our students in such demanding 
circurostanceso 

^® Canale and Swain (1979) also use the term communicative confidence 
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when discussing the iniportance of meaningful interaction in second 
language programs. For them, however, communicative confidence does 
not lead to communicative competence; rather, the latter gives rise 
to the former: 'we think that exposure to realistic communication 
situation's is crucial if communicative competence is to lead to 
communicative confidence' (1979, 51), Although Canale and Swain do 
not discuss communicative confidence in further detail, the implica- 
tion of their position seems evident. It is difficult to imagine, 
however, how a learner could develop target language competence 
without first having confidence in his or her ability to communicate 
with others in the languagca By ability to communicate I do not 
mean the ability to comraunicate with anything approaching native 
proficiency. I mean, instead, that learners must be able to interact 
with natives by any means possible. Learners must not hesitate to 
interact in the language once they leave the confines of the class- 
room setting. D'AngleJan (1978) reported, for example, that students 
in some of the French language programs in Canada usually avoided all 
out*of-cla8S encounters with speakers of French, despite the fact 
that many of them had been studying the language for as many as twelve 
years. This, I would argue, resulted more from a lack of confidence 
rather than competence. 

A student discussed in Salah (1981) made the following comment 
tliat is indicative of a learner who seems to have some notion of the 
importance of coaamunicative confidence: 'If you meet a Spaniard on 
the road you're not going to know the language as well as he does, but 
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you have to coOTininicate In some way* Therefore, textbooks are no 
good. He the instructor is giving us the fundamentals needed to 
consiuinicate, • 

Savignon (1901) presents an interpretation of communicative con- 
fidence similar to that expressed in this study. 
11 

Wong-Fillraore (1982) discovered differences among children 
with reppect to peer preference for learning. While Hispanic child- 
ren were observed to gravitate toward their peers in classroom inter- 
actlonSy Chinese children, on the other hand, looked to teachers and 
other adults for guidance rather than to their classmates. In addition 
some may be concerned that peer interaction could lead to the develop- 
ment of a classroom dialect, which could differ to varying degrees 
from target language norms. The implications of this are yet to be 
determined, however. In a foreign language classroom, it would seem 
that the development of a classroom dialect may be unavoidable, even 
in cases in which the teacher plays an active role in communicating 
with students. There are at least ::^o reasonc for this: many foreign 
language teachers arc themselves non-native speakers of the language; 
even in cases in which the teacher is a native or hau near-native 
proficiency, teacher-talk is usually provided for learners in the 
early stages of a language program. 

^^he reason for this would seem to be that acquisition, at least 
according to Krashen, is a subconscious process that occurs optimally 
when the learner is focused on content rather than on linguistic form, 
while learning takes place when the learner is specifically concentrat- 
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ing on linguistic structure. Therefore, when the learner's ^ittention 

is on content, his anxiety level can be expected to be low; wherccTs 

when he is concentrating more on conscious learning, he is aware 

of what he is attempting to learn, and consequently, his anxiety level 

should be higher. 
13 

This is not to say that there is no practjcp in the Silent Way 
classroom* What is practiced, however, is practiced through language 
use and communicative interaction* Even when students engaged in 
activities which intentionally focus on language form, there is no 
presentation of grammatical principles. The students, with the 
guidance of the instructor, are encouraged to discover for them- 
selves how the lai^guage is structured. Seliger (1979) proposes that 



of the linguistic rules which learners do eventually internalize. This 
is an especially intriguing issue in the case of a method like Silent 
Way, which presents language in an iconographic format (see Seliger 
1979, 366). 

^^In a survey conducted by Virginia Streiff and reported on in Lantolf 
and Streiff (1980), it was found that 67% of all students enrolled in 
beginning Spanish classes at UTSA during the spring semester of 1979 had 
as their primary motivation for language study the desire to be able 
to communicate in the target language; 15% Indicated that their only 
reason for studying the language was simply to fulfill the requirement; 
13Z expressed an Interest in learning grannmr and vocabulary; 3% desired 
to learn how to communicate as well as to study gramnar and vocabulary; 




would be the investigation of the nature 
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2% ej:pecfced to acquire some kno'wledge of Hlapantc culture. 
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Appendix 1 
Compositions 

All are based on the fourth picture in a series of ten Silent Way 
worksheets and were written after the eleventh class meeting during 
the summer session of 1979 Qt UTSA. 

1. El hombre y la imijer estan de paseo. Hoy no es un dia de trabajo 
y estan en el campo. Ven un arbol con las raraas grandes y rauchas 
hojao y tiene una scnibrac Ahoro, ectan sentados en la hierba frescao 
Tienen ima cesta con algunos alimientos. Totnan un mantel y lo ponen 
en la hierba^ Estan tendidos en el roantel y beben nwcho vino. El 
hombre dice, 'Te quiero^' Aluora, la cara de la mujer es roja oscura. 
Ella no dice nada. Estan silenciosos« El esta fumando y ella esta 
concentrada, Ella dice, 'No te creo,' 'For que no?' pregunta el hombre. 
Ella dice, 'Porque usted conoce nsuchas muchachas*' 'Es verdad' el 

dice, 'pero usted es mi muchache favorita^' Pero los dedos del 
hombre estan cruzados. 'No soy estupida' ella dice y se levanta. 
El se levanta tarabien. La botella de vino esta vacio. La mujer 
no esta a ui. El hombre esta dormido en la hierba, pero sus dedos 
ao estan cruzadoa y una sonrisa esta en su cara. (The author had no 
previous experience with Spanish) 

2. Miguel y Susana estan en el dormitorio de la joven, Los Jovenes 
estan enaroorados pero el papa de Susana no le gusta Miguel. Susana 
esta sentada en la sllla y Miguel esta en el suelo. Susana tiene 
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un gato que se llama Alejandro* Alejandro es un gate imy misterioso* 
Habla en el telefono al papa de Susana, 'Miguel esta en el dormitorio 
con Susana^' Susana y Miguel quieren hacer un piscolabis porque el 
dia esta naiy bonito y apacible, Los jovenes les guatan el cempo 
imicho. Susana pone pan, queso, chorizo, y otras c j en la cesta. 
Preparan a ir. El papa de Susana habl'i, 'Abre la puerto, Susana»' 
Susana la abre. El papa dice que Alejandro habla en el telefono, 
'Miguel esta en el dormitorio de Susana.' Susana habla, 'Papa, los 
gatos no hablan/ ''Vamos, Miguel.^ (The aizfchor had no previoL^s ex- 
perience with Spanish) 

3» Hoy es eabado y Romeo y Julieta quieren tener un piscolabis. Ju- 
lieta no le gusta el padre de Romeo. El tiene ochenta anbs y es imjy 
miope* El papa de Julieta no le gusta el padre de Romeo tampoco por- 
que cs un Republicano* Son las seis de la manana, Romeo camina a la 
casa de Julieta y loo jovenes caminan al canipo. Romeo cierra la puerta 
del dormitorio y p&pa dice 'Romeo esta dormido' y camina suavemente 
al otro cuarto. El gato empuja la puerta y la abrce Papa mira que 
Fomeo no esta alii y esta nmy furioso. Papa camina al campo muy 
rapidamcnte y busca Romeo y Julieta* Ellos son novios« Papa mira 
los dos y qulere que es un joven* Papa camina a la casa con son- 
risa grande en la cara. (Author studied Spanish for one year in junior 
high school) 
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Appendix 2 
Editing Task 

Instructions: the sentences given below may be grammatically correct 
or incorrect. If you think a sentence is correct, circle oi; if you 
think the /sentence is incorrect, circle no and then correct the sentence 
by changing, adding, or deleting any of its elements* 

1. Sorcos catolico si no 

2. Tengo cuatras hernnnac 

3. Tengo un ore TeloJ 
A. Estoy hambre 

5, Llegamos a nuestras casa 
6« Yo cntrcT en la sala 
7* Dudo que Juan vendr/' 

8. Juan llego mlentras yo i^studie 

9, Estoy de San Antonio 

10. Creo que el profesor sabe mucho 

11. ^Donde es Juan? 

12. Prefiero que se vaya 

13. Es poaible que Jose aabe escrlbir en frances 

14. Lili'^ lo ha dicha 

15. ^Donde va a ser la fiesta? 

16. Ayer hablare con Maria 

17. Cocni a la una 

18. Personas estan pasando por el edificio 
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19, Los animals son grandes 

20. La muchacha cantando en la calle es mi herraana 

21, Dame el libro sob re la cama 

22. Espero Juan coma bien 

23# Los Cuervos volo' hacia la luna 

24. No tengo ninguna regleta 

25. ^Donde vac? 

26. Veo al horabre 

27. Tome la regleta amarilla antes dc la negra 

28. No hay nadie aqui que sepa italiano 

29. El tren esta"^ saliendo a las dos 
30« Son unos profeaores rauy buenos 
31 o Vi las verdes luces de la cludad 

32. Lo llueve todos los dias 

33. Hay el accidente en la esquina 

34. Eata llegando manana 

35. Me guata vino 

36. La ventana esta' ablerta 

37. Hombre es mortal 




